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^  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EEPORTS 

f 

0  OF  THE 

V 
H 

^      INSPECTORS  OF  FACTORIES 


WESTERN  DISTRICT, 


To  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Factories'  Inspec- 
tion in  the  Western  District  of  the  Province  for  the  year  1893.  Confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  factories'  inspection,  this  report  must  necessarily  be 
more  brief  than  those  presented  in  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
territory  has  been  covered  and  much  the  same  routine  work  performed  by  me 
as  formerly,  and  to  go  into  details  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
previously  written. 

1  may  say,  at  the  beginning,  that  I  found  many  of  the  factories  I  visited 
not  being  operated  with  the  briskness  and  activity  of  former  years,  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  trade  ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  smaller  ones  had  so 
reduced  the  number  of  their  employees  as  not  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Factories'  Act,  on  account  of  not  employing  more  than  five  persons.  Even 
among  the  larger  factories  quite  a  number  were  being  run  with  a  considerably 
reduced  staff  of  employees,  and  some  others  were  being  operated  on  short  time. 

I  observed  that  after  midsuiriraer,  as  the  year  drew  towards  its  close,  this 
^    condition  of  affairs  became  increasingly  worse,  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  con- 
^    gested  condition  of  our  limited  market,  by  over-production  and  importation,  and 
^    by  decreased  consumption  ;  the  latter  cause  largely,  owing  to  the  diminished 
^    returns  to  the  agriculturists,  who  are  the  principal  consumers.    This  depres- 
sion  in  business  affairs  in  our  own  country  was  further  aggravated  by  a  similar, 
and  even  worse  condition,  in  the  United  States,  which  in  July  resulted  in  a 
^    panic,  utterly  destroying  confidence  and  causing  nearly  all  business  to  come  to  a 
«^  stand-still,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  also  shutting  off  the  demand  for  such  com- 
modities of  this  country  as  found  a  market  there,  including  lumber,  staves,  bent 
stuff  and  other  classes  of  wood-work,  not  to  mention  mineral  and  agricultural 
products.    I  suppose  never  before  in  this  century,  in  the  United  States,  has  there 
been  such  utter  stagnation  in  business  as  prevailed  there  during  the  latter  half 
of  this  year,  and  it  could  not  help  but  make  its  influence  felt  in  our  own  country 
as  well. 

Although  the  business  depression  here  is  very  great,  there  is  not,  nor  has 
there  been,  anything  like  a  panic.      The  great  majority  of  factories  have 
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been  in  continuous  operation,  but  not  running  with  their  usual  vim.    No  doubt 

many  were  operated  at  a  small  profit,  and  some  at  a  loss  ;  some  of  the  latter,  to  ! 
keep  their  operatives  together,  and  others,  probably,  to  prevent  their  indebted- 
ness from  overtaking  them,  in  which  case  they  would  not  be  able  to  resume. 

Under  such  conditions  of  dull  trade  and  labor  plentiful,  there  was  no  occa-  : 

sion  to  employ  young  children,  nor  was  there  need  to  exceed  the  working  hours  ! 

allowed  by  law,  although  some  few  applications  were  made  for  over-time  per-  ! 

mits  in  special  industries  annually  requiring  such.  1 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  lines  of  manufacture  where  as  yet  competition  ' 
has  not  been  so  harassing  as  in  others,  which  are  still  being  carried  on  with  their 
usual  activity  ;  and  there  are  othor  factories  whose  productions  are  sold  at  such 

small  profit  that  they  are  being  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  order  to  make  up  '' 
on  the  volume  which  is  short  as  a  percentage. 

It  seems  as  if  in  some  lines  of  manufacture  the  large  concerns  can  do  busi-  i 
ness  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  ones  ;  and  again,  in  other  lines  the  smaller  ones 
can  prejudicially  affect  the  profits  of  the  larger  ones  by  fixing  prices.  Some 

attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  interests  of  different  mill  owners  in  ; 

certain  trades,  the  same  as  has  been  done  in  the  cotton  and  agricultural  imple-  | 

ment  industries,  but  so  far  without  success.    The  smaller  owners  not  having  the  \ 

same  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  smaller  production  were  unwilling  to  accept  j 

any  conditions  that  would  restrict  their  profits.     So  it  is     Sauve  qui  yeut,"  the  | 

weaker  going  to  the  wall,  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " — or  of  the  longest  j 

purse.  : 

Accidents.  '  ; 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  to  me  in  1893,  viz.,  90,  I  am  glad  to  say,  ; 
is  considerably  less  than  last  year's  list  (128),  or  the  year  before  that  (104),  and 

still  less  than  were  reported  in  the  year  previous  to  that  (95).    This  year  there  ; 

has  been  nothing  exceptional  in  the  way  of  accidents  reported  whereby  more  j 

than  two  persons  were  injured  by  any  one  accident.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ] 

reporting  of  accidents  has  been  as  carefully  done  this  year  as  last,  and  that  fewer  • 

have  happened.    I  attribute  this  decrease  principally  to  two  causes  :  first,  the  I 

better  guarding  of  such  parts  of  machines  as  can  be  protected,  and  that  very  \ 

little  young  labor  is  now  employed  around  dangerous  machinery,  compared  with  j 

former  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  acci-  j 

dents  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  smaller  number  of  hours  of  labor  were  ] 

performed  this  year  than  last,  owing  to  the  business  depression  as  indicated  in  | 

the  opening  of  this  report.    In  no  class  of  manufacture  has  the  number  of  acci-  i 

dents  reported  this  year  been  as  great  as  last  year.  j 

The  following  are  details  of  accidents  by  industries  :  | 

Wood-working. — From  saws  (circular)  cuts,  18  ;  planers,  7  ;  shapers,  6  ;  mitre  ; 

machine,  1  ;  sand-papering  machine,  2  ;  flying  sticks,  3  ;  heading  jointer  (burst)  1  ;  j 
drive-belt,  1.    Total  39,  against  50  last  year. 

Iron  and  Tin  luorking. — From  drop-hammer,  2  ;  crushed  by  rattler,  1  ;  burn-  i 
ingby  metal,  2  ;  struck  by  flying  iron,  2  ;  injured  by  lathe  (not  gears),  3  ;  elevator 
platform  fall,  1  ;  from  emery  wheels,  3  ;  power  press  (tin),  4 ;  drop  press  (tin)  2. 

Total  21,  against  25  last  year.  ! 

Textile  manufactvyres. — By  mule  quadrant,  1  ;  mule  headstock,  1 ;  pulley  of  ; 

cards,  1 ;  picker  feed  rolls,  2 ;  knitter,  1  ;  engine  belt,  1.     Total,  7  against  16  | 

for  1892.  ] 


i 
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The  reinaining  accidents  occurred  in  various  trades,  as  follows  :  1  from  a  herb- 
cutter  in  the  drug  trade,  1  from  laundry  mangle,  1  from  corn  cutter,  2  were 
scalded,  2  very  badly  injured  by  an  explosion  of  natural  gas,  1  by  benzine  explo- 
sion, 1  fell  off  paper  machine,  1  fell  down  hoist  way,  8  from  putting  on  or  off 
belts,  3  from  rollers,  and  one  caught  in  shaft  on  pulley  of  flour  mill. 

The  foregoing  include  8  fatal  accidents,  as  below  : 

Killed  by  being  caught  in  belt  and  shaft  on  pulley,  3  ;  struck  by  piece  of 
bursting  emery  wheel,  1  ;  struck  by  board  thrown  from  saw,  1  ;  struck  by  piece 
of  bursting  heading  jointer,  1  ;  caught  by  rattler,  carried  over  and  crushed,  1  ; 
killed  by  elevator  platform  falling  on  him,  1. 

Accidents  from  tin-stamping  are  less  than  usual,  by  reason,  I  think,  of 
employing  older  labor  at  the  presses.  Four  3^ears  ago  it  was  common  to  find  boys 
at  this  work  as  young  as  the  law  permitted  (between  12  and  14  years),  but  of 
late,  as  the  boys  have  grown  older  and  retained  their  jobs,  and  vacancies  were 
filled  by  older  lads,  the  work,  is  now  done  by  boys  as  a  rule  15  years  old  and 
upwards. 

The  nature  of  the  injuries  received  are  as  follows : 

Hands  off,  2  ;  hand,*  injured,  11  ;  fingers  (or  parts)  off,  56  ;  fingers  injured, 
29  ;  arms  ofi,  2  ;  arms  injured,  7  ;  leg  partly  off,  1  ;  legs  injured,  7 ;  foot  injured, 
1  ;  toes  off,  4  ;  burns,  5  ;  heads  struck,  3  ;  side  hurt,  1  ;  killed,  8.  Of  those 
injured  all  were  males  but  3. 

The  age  of  the  youngest^erson  injured  was  14 — only  one  at  that  age  ;  of  the 
oldest,  60  years.  At  the  age  of  15  years  5  persons  were  injured  ;  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  inclusive,  15  persons  met  with  mishaps,  and  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60  years  6  persons  were  equally  unfortunate. 

Next  to  accidents  from  circular  saws,  which  are  responsible  for  more  injuries 
than  any  other  machine  or  cause,  come  those  arising  from  want  of  care  while 
handling  or  working  around  belts,  from  which  source  eleven  have  been  reported  to 
me  this  year,  three  of  which  were  fatal  and  the  others  more  or  less  serious. 

Of  those  killed  by  belts  the  first  was  Wm.  Sinkins,  St.  Marys,  18  years  old, 
in  April.  He  was  caught  in  the  main  driving-shaft  in  the  basement  of  a  flour 
mill.  It  is  not  understood  how  he  was  caught,  as  he  was  alone,  or  why  he  was 
near  the  shafting,  as  his  duties  did  not  require  him  there.  The  second  fatal 
accident  from  belts  was  to  Frank  McLeod,  of  McGre^ror,  Essex  County,  age  30 
years,  in  a  stave  factory.  It  seems  he  was  attempting  to  shift  a  6  or  8-inch  belt 
to  the  loose  pulley  by  standing  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  stick  against  the  belt 
and  one  arm  through  the  belt,  which  jiosition  he  had  before  been  warned  against. 
The  arm  under  the  belt  was  caught  between  it  and  the  pulley,  a  large  one,  run- 
ning in  a  narrow  space ;  he  was  pulled  in,  his  arm  torn  off  at  the  shoulder  and  his 
body  crushed.    The  pulley  was  running  in  a  pit  partly  below  the  floor. 

The  third  fatality  from  belts  was  to  Alex.  Murdoch,  engineer,  aged  about  53, 
in  a  woollen  mill  at  Sarnia,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  killed  by 
falling  on  the  drive  belt  on  the  engine,  twelve  inches  wide.  His  body  was 
carried  around  the  pulley,  forty -four  inches  iKameter,  causing  instant  death.  His 
duties  did  not  require  him  to  be  near  the  belt  when  it  was  in  motion.  These  ac- 
cidents did  not  occur  through  any  neglect  to  conform  to  the  Factories'  Act,  but 
were  wholly  due  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  unfortunate  persons  them- 
selves ;  though  it  may  be  that  the  accident  to  A.  McGregor  might  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  provided  a  belt-shifter.  The  other  accidents  from  belts 
are  such  as  usually  occur,  and  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of 


ordinary  care.  As  my  remarks  on  this  subject  were  somewhat  at  len^rth  in  my 
report  of  last  year,  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it  on  this  occasion. 

In  looking  over  the  particulars  of  accidents  reported  to  me  this  year  I  do  not 
find  that  any  occurred  from  gears  that  could  be  guarded. 

Of  the  1,100  factories  on  my  visiting  list  the  90  accidents  of  this  year  have 
been  reported  from  72  different  establishments,  60  of  which  reported  one  each  ;  8 
reported  two  each  ;  2  reported  three  each ;  and  2  reported  four  each  ;  against  last 
years  53  reporting  one  each,  18  reporting  two  each,  2  reporting  three  each,  1  re- 
porting five,  1  reporting  seven,  1  reporting  eight,  and  1  reporting  nine. 

On  the  whole,  the  accident  report  of  this  year  is  very  gratifying,  and  if  the 
operatives  will  in  future  use  a  little  more  caution  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  the  number  of  accidents  not  preventable  by  factory  laws  may  also  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

I  may  mention  here  that  there  has  come  to  my  knowledge  as  having  occurred 
during  the  year  now  closed  a  number  of  serious  accidents,  and  some  fatal,  in 
manufactories  not  coming  under  the  Factories'  Act,  by  reason  of  their  not  employ- 
ing more  than  five  persons. 

The  law  relating  to  the  reporting  of  accidents  is  contained  in  R.  S.  0.,  1S87, 
chap.  208,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  18.  If  any  fire  occurs  in  a  factory  and  causes  death  to  any  person  employed  therein,  or  serious 
bodily  injury  whereby  any  person  employed  therein  is  prevented  from  working  for  more  than  six  days 
next  after  the  occurrence  of  such  fire,  the  employer  shall  forthwith  after  the  expiration  of  said  six  days 
send  a  notice  in  writmg  of  such  fire  to  the  Inspector,  in  which  notice  the  place  of  residence  uf  the  person 
injured,  or  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  removed,  shall  be  stated,  and  if  any  such  notice  is  not  sent,  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $S0.    47  V.  c.  39,  s.  18. 

Sec.  19.  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  any  accident  which  either  causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  or  causes  bodily  injury  to  a  person  so  employed,  and  is  produced  either  by  machinery 
moved  by  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan  or  other  structure  filled  with 
hot  liquid  or  molten  metal  or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam  or  metal,  and 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preven^J  the  person  so  bodily  injured  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the  factory 
within  six  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  written  notice  of  the  accident  shall  forthwith 
be  sent  to  the  Inspector  stating  the  residence  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  or  the  place  to  which  he  may 
have  been  removed,  and  if  any  such  notice  is  not  sent,  the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$30.    47  V.  c.  39,  s.  19. 

Juvenile  Labor. 


Though  the  law  permits  boys  betw^een  12  and  14  years  of  age  to  work  in 
factories,  if  the  employer  has  in  his  possession  a  certificate  of  age  to  show  that 
the  boy  is  actually  12  years  old,  still  it  is  now  rare  to  find  a  boy  in  any  factory 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  Compulsory  School' Attendance  law  requiring,  with 
certain  exceptions,  all  children  between  8  and.  14  -?*^ears  old  to  attend  school  is 
being  pretty  well  enforced  in  the  Western  District,*and  therefore  many  boys  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years  of  age  that  might  be  legally  employed  under  the  Factories' 
Act  are  sent  to  school,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of  them. 

This  necessitates  boys  being  older  when  they  begin  to  work  in  a  factory, 
which  to  them  is  a  quadruple  advantage.  in  the  first  place,  they  get  the  school- 
ing ;  secondly,  being  older,  they  a.re<i  safer  among  machiner}^ ;  thirdly,  they  are 
also  better  able  to  stand  the  life  of  confinement  consequent  to  factory  work  ;  and 
fourthly,  they  are  kept  that  much  longer  from  the  field  of  competition  for  wages 
against  their  brothers  and  fathers.  For  I  believe  that  if  parents  generally  would 
keep  their  children  from  factory  and  other  labor  till  they  were  at  least  fifteen 
years  old,  their  own  wages  would  be  more  than  is  now  secured  by  parents  and 
children  together. 
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Cleanliness  and  Ventilation. 

The  fear  that  cholera  would  visit  us  this  past  summer,  and  the  advice  for  its 
prevention  so  widely  distributed  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  together 
with  my  own  suggestions,  personally  and  in  former  reports,  as  to  cleanliness,  has 
had  the  effect  of  influencing  many  employers  to  look  more  closely  after  sanitary 
matters  in  their  factories  and  work  rooms.  Ceilings  and  walls  have  been  lime 
washed,  floors  and  stairs  have  been  scrubbed  with  strong  soap,  closets,  indoors  and 
out,  have  been  carefully  looked  after  by  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  improved 
means  of  ventilation  adopted,  disinfectants  and  deodorisers  employed  where 
necessary,  and  on  the  whole  a  marked  improvement  was  made  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  many  establishments.  Of  course  there  are  certain  industries,  such 
as  foundries  and  others,  of  a  dusty  or  dirty  nature  where  white-washing  and 
scrubbing  would  be  a  hopeless  task  and  the  effect  very  ephemeral  and  are 
therefore  not  often  resorted  to.  I  have  seen  some  soap  factories,  which  T  used  to 
think  must  necessarily  be  a  dirty  occupation,  with  floors  as  clean  as  any  dwelling, 
and  cleaner  than  those  of  some  of  the  tenement  workshops  I  have  visited.  As  a 
rule  the  more  modern  cotton  and  woolen  factories  have  clean  floors,  ceilings  and 
walls,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  write  the  same  about  confectionery  factories, 
but  I  cannot.  The  dripping  syrup  that  falls  on  the  floor  will  lie  there  and 
increase  in  thickness  till  in  time  there  is  quite  an  accumulation.  Now  this  syrup 
on  the  floor  could  easily  be  removed  by  an  occasional  washing  with  warm  water, 
if  done  before  there  is  too  much  of  it.  In  addition,  in  this  industry,  there  is  in 
the  moulded  candies  branch,  a  deposit  of  starch  dust  from  shaking  out  the  moulds, 
accumulated  on  the  floors,  walls,  windows,  and  on  anything  else  it  could  settle. 
I  think  a  periodical  sweeping  down  here  would  be  an  advantage.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  floors  and  walls  in  this  industry  should  not  be  as  clean  as  those  in 
the  woolen,  cotton  and  some  others.  I  recently  chafled  the  foreman  of  one  of  the 
candy  factories  by  asking  if  the  sticky  matter  on  the  floor  was  intended 
later  on  to  be  used  for  making  liquorice  drops.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  this 
condition  of  the  floor  in  these  works  is  unsanitary,  but  I  do  think  that  all  articles 
for  food,  confectionery  and  drinking  ought  to  be  prepared  in  places  thoroughly 
clean  in  all  respects. 

People's  ideas  of  late  years  on  many  matters  have  been  considerably  modifled, 
and  among  the  changes  so  brought  around  is  the  one  of  paying  more  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  of  factories  ;  but  in  some  of  the  older  establishments,  before  these 
ideas  prevailed,  the  accumulation  on  the  floors  of  grease,  syrup,  soap  and  other 
matters,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industry  carried  on,  became  so  great  that 
it  would  now  be  difficult  to  have  them  clean,  but  I  believe  that  in  future 
as  new,  clean  factories  are  occupied  they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  in  their 
original  cleanly  condition  so  far  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

Some  manufacturers  on  reading  my  remarks  on  this  subject  may  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  factories  clean,  and  to  this  I  can  reply  that  in  my  rounds  as 
Inspector  I  visit  many  that  are  models  of  cleanliness,  where  the  nature  of  the 
business  will  permit.  Of  course  such  a  condition  is  not  to  be  expected  in  foun- 
dries, rolling  mills,  paint  mills  and  some  <A^s,  but  even  in  many  of  these  a 
great  deal  can  yet  be  done  to  make  them  ^%east  appear  more  tidy,  and  that 
would  be  no  prejudice  to  health. 

Boiler  Explosions. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  more  than  two  boiler  explosions  in  my  district,  or  in 
fact  in  the  whole  Province,  this  year.    One  of  these  occurred  near  Petrolea,  kill- 
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ingtwo  men  and  injurinor  one.  'J'his  place  did  not  come  under  the  Factories'  Act. 
The  other  happened  at  Miseners'  stave  mill,  at  Camp  Palmer,  Essex  County,  one 
quiet  Sunday  evening  in  April,  while  the  men  were  making  some  necessary  re- 
pairs to  the  steam  pipes.  Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt,  although  four  men  were 
just  a  moment  before  working  over  the  boiler.  It  is  said  the  steam  pressure  was 
about  60  pounds  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  boiler  was  old,  and  so  much 
corroded  near  the  dome  as  to  be  unsafe. 

Fires. 

The  past  year  has  been  noted  for  a  great  many  fiies  among  the  factories  in  my 
district — many  more  than  usual,  and  very  disastrous,  causing  m  nearly  all  in- 
stances total  desti;uction  of  the  buildings  and  contents.  The  destruction  was  not 
confined  to  any  special  industries,  but  was  distributed  generally,  including  the 
manufacture  of  window  shades,  knitted  goods,  baskets,  beer,  stained  glass  (2), 
fringes,  baby  carriages,  sash  and  door,  staves  (5),  paper  boxes,  packing  cases, 
brooms  and  brushes,  flax  (2),  red  lead,  organs,  flour,  lithographic  work,  lumber, 
canned  fruit,  glue,  woollen  goods.  Never  before  has  anything  like  the  number 
of  disastrous  fires  in  this  district  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  glad  to  add 
that  no  casualties  to  employees  have  been  reported  as  resulting  from  the 
conflagrations. 

Through  your  kindness  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors  of  North 
America,  held  at  Chicago  in  September,  where  I  was  pleased  to  meet  so  many 
delegates,  male  and  female  Inspectors,  from  many  different  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BARBER, 
Inspector  of  Factories,  Western  District. 

Toronto,  January  31st,  1894 


• 
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CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  : 

SiK, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  Factories'  Inspec- 
tion in  the  Central  District  for  the  year  1893  : 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

I  desire  to  again  refer  to  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Act,  requiring 
the  attendance  of  children  until  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  while  the  Factories'  Act 
permits  boys  to  work  in  factories  at  the  age  of  twelve.  I  have  on  several  occas- 
ions been  asked,  by  school  trustees,  why  I  did  not  send  such  boys  out  of  factories  ? 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  municipal  authorities  are  empowered  to  appoint 
truant  officers,  to  whom  reports  of  non-attendance  of  children  at  school  can  be 
made,  and  who  should  take  imr}iediate  action  to  enforce  attendance.  And  while 
I  quite  agree  with  those  trustees,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
School  Act,  I  might  say  that  factory  inspectors  are  not  authorized  to  exclude 
boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  from  working  in  factories,  when  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  Factories'  Act  are  complied  with.  No  doubt  the  age  at  which  boys 
are  permitted  to  work  in  factories  might,  with  advantage,  be  extended  to  fourteen 
years  if  not  more.  Indeed  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if,  in  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary school  education,  a  technical  and  manual  one  as  well,  were  given  to  scholars, 
so  as  to  better  fit  them  to  obtain  a  living,  without  having  to  depend  on  private 
individuals  or  firms  for  an  industrial  training,  which,  under  present  conditions,  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  is  considered  as  a  very  great  boon  conferred 
on  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it 

Certainly  a  training  as  indicated  would  enable  teachers  to  ascertain  the 
aptitude  of  scholars  for  the  various  industries,  and  afford  to  the  pupils  a  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  operating  machinery,  and  thereby 
tend  to  prevent  to  a  certain  extent,  the  numlDcr  of  accidents  in  factories.  In 
Quebec  and  also  in  some  of  the  States,  boys  are  not  permitted  to  operate  danger- 
ous machines,  nor  to  engage  in  unhealthy  occupations  under  sixteen  years,  neither 
are  girls  under  eighteen. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

While  the  Factories'  Act  does  not  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  for  males  over 
fourteen  years,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  many  complaints  of  the 
employees  in  saw-mills  as  to  working  more  tl^L  ten  hours  a  day.  Many  claim, 
and  I  think  with  justice,  that  the  labor  is  morBexhausting  than  in  other  indust- 
ries. In  one  case  this  year  I  found  a  mill  running  eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day 
,  many  run  eleven,  some  ten  and  a  half ;  a  few  only  running  ten  hours.  It 
has  been  stated  that  when  circular  saws  were  first  introduced,  mill  owners  were 
content  with  a  cut  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  per  saw  per  day.  Now  double  that 
amount  is  expected.  The  workers  claim  that  as  wages  have  not  gone  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  turned  out,  they  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  shorter  hours 
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Wages  used  to  be  from  $14  to  $16  per  month  and  board,  now  they  range  from 
from  $20  to  $22  per  month  and  board,  although  it  is  admitted  that  improved 
machinery  lessens  the  handling  of  the  lumber  more  so  than  formerly.  The 
workers  state  that  under  the  older  system,  it  would  have  been  well  nigh  impos-  , 
sible  to  have  handled  the  increased  out  put  with  the  same  number  of  hands.  In 
the  saw  mills,  as  a  rule,  longer  hours  are  worked,  than  in  any  other  industry. 

Accidents. 

There  have  been  ninety-six  accidents  reported  and  ascertained,  as  having 
occurred  during  the  year,  ten  of  which  resulted  fatally.  Twenty-five  have  been 
caused  by  circular  saws,  three  of  which  were  fatal.  Ten  have  been  caused  by 
taking  off  or  putting  on  belts,  or  proximity  to  them,  two  of  which  were  fatal. 
Six  by  gear,  one  fatal,  and  five  by  power  or  drop  presses. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  whose  death  resulted  from  his  being  caught  by  a 
projecting  set  screw,  while  trying  to  take  a  belt  from  off  a  pulley,  I  may  say  that 
on  my  visit  to  the  factory,  I  noticed  that  a  set  screw  at  the  place  where  the 
accident  occurred  had  been  covered.  Oi  asking  if  he  had  been  caught  by  the  set 
screw,  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  been  so  caught,  although  such  was  not  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  accident  to  me.  It  was  allegfed  that  he  should  have  had  the 
engine  stopped,  but  neglected  to  have  it  done.  Had  the  set  screw  been  covered, 
the  probability  is  that  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  accident  by  which  a  man  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wood 
thrown  from  a  rip  saw,  a  guard  is  now  being  tried,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  a  like  accident. 

With  reference  to  the  man  found  drowned  in  the  vat  :  Although  several 
men  were  working  near,  no  one  saw  the  accident  occur;  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  his  continued  absence  from  his  work,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  not 
at  his  home,  that  search  was  made  in  the  vats,  where  his  body  was  found. 

The  man  found  dead  in  the  sawdust  carriers  is  supposed  to  have  been  try- 
ing to  remove  some  sticks  which  had  obstructed  the  operation  of  the  carriers,  but 
no  one  saw  the  accident  occur. 

The  boy  struck  in  the  stomach  by  a  bolt  from  the  lath  machine  was  not  an 
employee  in  the  mill,  but,  with  another  boy,  began  to  feed  the  lath  bolts  to  the 
saw,  when  a  bolt  was  thrown  from  the  machine,  striking  him,  as  stated.  A  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  children  out  of  the  saw-mills,  particularly 
when  the  children's  parents  are  employed  therein.  In  this  case  the  boy's  father 
was  an  employee  in  the  mill. 

The  man  who  was  killed  while  holding  a  belt  on  a  pulley  with  his  foot  was 
certainly  criminally  careless  of  his  own  life  in  so  doing. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  killed  by  being  drawn  into  the  under  side  of  cogs  on 
crown  wheel  of  water  wheel,  he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  put  tallow  on  the 
bearings,  but  it  is  alleged  he  had  no  occasion  to  do  so  while  the  wheel  was  in 
motion. 

Regarding  the  man  jammed  tjjf^een  the  log  and  gang.  There  are  two  sets 
of  rollers  in  front  of  gang,  each  setMriven  separately.  The  set  next  to  the  gang 
had  cants  all  ready  to  fill  gang.  The  near  set  of  rollers  were  left  running,  and 
the  man  who  sets  the  logs  put  a  log  on  the  rolls,  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
cant  already  placed,  and  Mr.  White  being  engaged  in  pointing  the  saws  at  the 
time,  was  jammed  as  above  stated.  In  future  no  logs  are  to  be  placed  on  either 
set  of  rollers  while  the  filers  are  pointing  the  saws  in  the  gang. 
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The  man  struck  with  the  axe  on  the  arm  may  possibly  have  died  from  the 
shock.  Immediately  after  the  accident  the  arm  was  bandaged  above  the  wound, 
as  a  tourniquet,  and  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  doctor's  in  a  buggy  which 
chanced  to  be  at  hand  at  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  killed  by  a  slab  flying  back  from  the  saw,  the  cut  in 
the  log  closed  before  it  reached  the  "  splitter,"  and  instead  of  the  cut  in  the  log 
being  kept  open,  the  log  rose  on  top  of  the  "  splitter ;  "  and  when  the  saw  had 
finished  the  cut  the  slab  fell  on  its  flat  on  the  saw  and  was  thrown  against  the 
chest  of  the  deceased,  which  was  crushed  in.  He  was  knocked  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifteen  feet  from  where  he  was  standing  when  struck,  and  killed  instantly. 

The  workmen  present  at  the  time  think  that  if  the  sawyer  had  jigged  back 
the  saw  carriage  when  the  splitter  did  not  enter  the  cut  in  the  log  the  accident 
mio-ht  have  been  avoided. 

A  firm  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  accidents  had  all  the 
dangerous  parts  of  their  machines  covered,  although  they  stated  to  me  that  they 
had  been  informed  by  their  lawyer  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  machines  could 
be  operated  just  as  they  came  from  the  manufacturer.  Such  advice,  if  acted  on, 
would  entail  costly  litigation. 

Some  accidents  have  occurred  where  gears  are  only  partially  protected,  as 
where  the  upper  parts  of  the  gear  is  covered  and  the  under  parts  exposed,  which 
shows  the  necessity  for  all  parts  being  protected.  In  some  cases  covers  have 
been  t  iken  oflP  temporarily  and  forgotten  to  be  replaced  until  an  accident  occurred 
to  bring  to  remembrance  the  neglect. 

In  the  German  section  in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  World's  Fair  all  dangerous 
parts  of  machines  in  one  exhibit  were  protected,  and  such  parts  were  painted  a 
vermilion  color. 

An  objection  was  made  to  the  Factories'  Act  that  the  protection  of  dangerous 
places  had  a  tendency  to  make  workers  careless  of  themselves,  whereas  if  no 
protection  were  afforded  they  would  be  more  careful,  and  have  their  wits  sharp- 
ened. But  as  this  objector  stated  emphatically  that  employees,  by  being 
workers,  gave  evidence  of  a  lack  of  brains,  and  that  the  position  of  an  emi)loyer 
indicated  the  possession  of  brains,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could 
expect  brainless  workers  to  protect  themselves. 

Some  accidents  have  not  been  reported  as  required,  and  owing  to  the  time 
limited  by  the  Act  for  laying  information  having  expired,  no  action  could  be 
taken. 

On  invitation  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Seventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Factory  Inspectors  of  'North  America,  held  at  Chicago  in  September,  at 
which  many  interesting  and  instructive  papers  designed  to  improve  the  condition 
of  workers  in  factories  were  read.  Comparisons  of  various  Factories'  Acts  were 
made,  and  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  Acts  were  given,  a  uniformity  of 
the  same,  as  to  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories, 
and  the  hours  of  employment,  being  aimed  at.  In  discussing  the  question  of 
shorter  hours  of  labor  one  of  the  inspectors  from  Massachusetts  pointed  out  that 
the  speed  of  machinery  not  having  been  restricted,  it  was  questionable  whether 
shorter  hours  had  benefitted  as  had  been  anticipated.  Giving  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  said  that  when  first  he  went  to  work  in  a  mill,  forty  years  ago,  at  the 
•  age  of  eleven,  the  hours  then  worked  were  thirteen  and  a  half  per  day.  The 
looms  ran  55  picks  per  minute,  the  attendants  then  could  take  a  rest  now  and 
again.  Now  the  looms  run  105  picks  a  minute,  while  ten  hours  constitutes  a 
day's  work.  But  owing  to  ihd  increased  speed  at  which  the  looms  are  run,  re- 
quiring constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  they  have  not  the  same 
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chance  of  obtaining  a  re^st  as  formerly.  So  that  although  the  hours  have  been 
shortened  the  operatives  are  not  benefited  as  much  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. But  that  now,  as  machines  had  been  speeded  up  to  the  limit  to  which  they 
could  be  safely  operated,  a  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  likely 
more  advantageous  to  the  workers. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  of 
Illinois,  on  the  sweating  system  in  Chicago,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  85,000 
persons  were  engaged  under  that  system  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  that 
city,  there  being  nine  different  nationalities  represented.  Being  desirous  of  see- 
ing some  of  the  sweating  shops  mentioned  in  the  paper,  with  a  view  to  compare 
them  with  those  in  Toronto,  I  accepted  a  kind  invitation  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  and  a  deputy  through  some  of  the  places  inhabited  principally  by 
Russian  Jews.  Owing  to  the  depression  in  business  few  were  found  at  work. 
The  houses  are  rented  principally  in  flats,  consisting  of  two,  three  or  more  rooms, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  house.  In  some  ot  the  places  visited  there  appeared 
to  be  a  sub-letting  of  flats,  as  in  some  instances  cooking  was  being  carried  on  in 
different  rooms  on  the  same  flat.  And  some  of  the  rooms,  in  addition  to  beinof 
used  as  workshops,  were  also  used  as  nurseries,  which  did  not  add  to  their 
cleanliness.  In  visiting  these  places  there  can  readily  be  seen  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  legislation  authorizing  inspection  and  examination  to  ascertain  if  the 
"  said  articles,  or  any  of  them  or  any  part  thereof,  are  in  a  cleanly  condition  and 
free  from  vermin  and  any  matter  of  an  infectious  and  contagions  nature."  In  one 
of  the  dirtiest  of  the  places  visited,  garments  were  being  made,  trimmed  with  fur. 
The  garn:ients  were  of  good  quality,  but  from  the  condition  of  the  surroundings 
and  the  danger  of  vermin  and  infection  from  disease,  few  of  those  for  whom  the 
garments  were  intended  would  have  risked  wearing  them,  even  if  offered  as  being 
cheap,  had  it  been  known  where  they  were  made. 

Not  unfrequently  have  the  "sweated  "  been  deprived  of  their  hardly  earged 
wages  by  the  insane  competition  of  the  "  sweaters  "  to  obtain  work  at  starvation 
prices,  and  having  obtained  and  completed  it,  drawing  the  money  therefor  and 
skipping  out,"  leaving  the  unfortunates  whom  necessity  has  compelled  to  a  hope- 
less life  of  drudgery  without  a  cent  for  their  week  or  two  weeks'  labor.  Rooms 
can  be  rented  by  the  week,  sewing  machines  and  other  requisites  also,  affording 
opportunities  to  the  "  sweater  "  to  repeat  the  swindle  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  introduction  of  the  same  undesirable  class,  as  complained  of  in  Chicago, 
into  Toronto  has  begun,  and  doubtless  in  time  a  repetition  of  the  same  evils  will 
obtain,  unless  legislation  is  enacted  providing  for  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  all  places  where  clothing  and  other  articles  are  manufoctured  for  sale, 
irrespective  of  the  number  employed,  as  goods  may  be  contaminated  with  vermin 
or  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature,  whether  few  or  many  are 
employed. 

In  the  prices  paid  for  work  Toronto  has  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  found  one 
woman  who  made  men's  pants,  cotton  edge,  for  ten  cents  a  pair,  and  who  told  me 
she  made  tweed  pants  for  from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  twenty-two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pair  to  the  clothing  houses.  I  found  in  one  sweat  shop  seven  females 
at  work,  some  at  $1.50  per  week  and  some  at  $2.00,  the  "  tinisher  "  received  $3.00 
per  week.  On  my  asking  the  "sweater"  if  he  thought  they  could  live  on  such 
wages,  he  replied  that  they  all  had  homes  to  go  to ;  that  he  only  got  thu^ty-flve 
cents  each  for  the  class  of  coats  that  he  made,  and  that  he  had  to  provide  cotton, 
linen  and  silk  thread  out  of  that  amount,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  more. 
In  a  similar  shop  I  found  the  same  number  of  females  at  work  ;  but  on  a  better 
quality  of  work.  The  wages  paid  were  from  four  dollars  to  six  and  a  half  per 
week,  the  "  finisher"  receiving  the  latter  sum.    The  "  sweater  "  in  this  case  said 
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that  he  would  not  undertake  the  work  unless  he  could  afford  to  pa}^  his  workers 
a  decent  wage.  One  "  sweater  "  stated  that  he  had  recently  come  from  Manchester, 
England,  and  that  he  had  been  paid  better  prices  for  work  there  than  he  got  in 
Toronto,  and  had  he  known  he  would  never  have  come  out  here.  He  said 
he  was  trying  to  work  along  in  the  hope  that  he  would  get  a  better  paying  class 
of  work  in  the  future.    The  three  sweaters  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  Jews. 

One  cause  which  those  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade  claim  hurts  the  trade 
is,  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  workmen  and  others,  who  take  out  work  from 
the  clothing  houses,  will  undertake  to  do  the  work  for  even  less  than  the 
"  sweaters  "  work  lor.  So  that  they  who  take  out  work,  to  eke  out  the  wages 
of  a  husband,  or  father,  or  it  may  be  to  get  a  little  "pin  money,"  tend  to  set  the 
price  for  those  who  have  to  depend  for  a  living  at  making  clothing. 

As  one  clothing  merchant  said  "  the  clothing  trade  is  completely  demoralized^ 
and  the  wages  paid  are  shameful  ;  but  with  the  cry  for  cheapness,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? " 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senaie  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Illinois 
appointed  to  investigate  the  sweat  shop  system.  "  Your  committee  finds  that  the 
sweat  shop  system  is  productive  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness  to  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois  ;  that  it  spreads  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  throughout  the  land  and  its  existence  is  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public."* 

The  abolition  and  prevention  of  such  a  system  is  rendered  imperatively 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  But  so  long  as  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  carried  on  primarily  with  a  view  to  make  money  for  individuals  and 
.  firms  of  an  employing  class,  and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  production  and  distribution,  not  much  improvement  in  the  condition, 
of  the  masses  need  be  expected. 

Fourteen  permits  to  vvork  overtime  during  the  year  have  been  granted. 
Complaint  has  been  made  to  me  against  working  overtime  during  the  hot  weather, 
I  found  on  enquiry  that  several  young  women  were  so  debilitated  by  the  heat 
during  the  day,  as  to  be  unable  to  work  after  six  o'clock  without  endangering 
their  health,  but  were  afraid  to  refuse  to  work  for  fear  of  beinor  discharo^ed.  I 
made  arrangements  that  any  who  felt  unable  to  work  overtime  should  not  be 
required  to  do  so,  although  only  two  nights'  overtime  per  week  was  worked.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  cases  the  exigencies  of  trade  require  the  overtime 
during  the  hot  weather. 

More  enquiries  have  been  made  to  me  during  the  year  in  regard  to  where 
work  could  be  obtained  than  I  have  ever  had  before.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  are  unable  to  obtain  it.  But  so  long  as  industrial 
enterprises  are  entered  upon  with  a  view  primarily  to  pay  large  dividends  to 
shareholders,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  producers  employed,  we  need 
not  hope  to  see  the  condition  of  the  operative  class  much  improved. 

Appended  herewith  is  a  list  of  accidents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

*  JAMES  K  BROWN, 

Inspector  of  Factories,  CenU^al  District. 

Toronto,  31st  January,  1894. 

*"  Sweater  "is  used  by  the  committee  in  the  sense  of  a  "contractor  or  sweater  who  compels  his 
employees  to  work  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  the  longest  possible  hours  when  the  shop  is  full  of  work, 
and  to  sit  idle  at  their  own  expense  during  those  days  in  which  the  contractor  is  without  work  for  them." 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario : 

Sir, — As  no  doubt  it  is  now  becoming  necessary  to  revise  in  the  near  future 
the  Act  for  the  protection  of  persons  employed  in  factories,  it  will  be  proper  in 
this  report  of  inspection  for  this  year  to  review  its  operation  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict in  order  to  consider  the  application  ^of  its  different  requirements  and  their 
result. 

The  Act,  as  passed,  is  calculated  to  give  the  employees  protection  in  prevent- 
ing accidents  from  dangerous  and  unguarded  machinery  and  unsafe  buildings,  or 
parts  of  buildings,  from  fire,  and  unhealthy,  unclean  and  improperly  ventilated 
work-rooms. 

It  is  also  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  employers,  in  as  much  as  it 
establishes  the  nature  and  character  of  what  should  be  considered  reasonable 
protection  sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  responsibility  in  case  of  accidents  occur- 
ring to  any  persons  in  their  employ,  and  in  enabling  them  to  resist  importunities 
of  those  seeking  employment  and  unable  to  discharge  their  duties  with  any  bene- 
fit to  their  employers  through  tender  age  or  weak  constitution,  as  they  are  pre- 
vented by  the  law  from  employing  such  persons. 

The  Act  is  also  calculated  to  protect  society  in  providing  such  regulations  as 
would  guard  the  morals  where  so  many  persons  of  different  sexes  are  employed 
in  the  same  workrooms,  and  by  preventing  young  children  from  being  employed, 
whose  confinement  and  constant  application  to  work  for  ten  hours  every  day  would 
tend  to  impair  their  constitution  and  prevent  sufficient  development  of  their 
intellect  to  enable  them  to  understand  their  future  obligations  and  discharge 
their  duties  as  citizens. 

In  making  my  inspection  since  my  appointment  I  have  always  considered  it 
my  duty  to  have  the  requirements  of  the  Act  carried  out  with  these  objects  in 
view. 

Machinery. 

When  the  Act  was  first  in  operation  in  this  Province  I  found,  and,  I  believe, 
judging  from  their  reports,  the  two  other  inspectors  have  also  noticed,  that  the 
guarding  of  machinery  to  prevent  injury  to  attendants  was  a  secondary  consider- 
ation with  the  employers  or  managers.  Very  often  when  I  would  suggest  any 
protection  I  was  met  with  the  reply,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  machine  and  curtail  its  capacity.  The  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  from 
the  machinery  the  greatest  amount  of  work  regardless  of  its  increased  danger. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in 
that  respect,  and  all  machinery  which  is  now  procured  is  of  the  most  modern 
system  and  affords  more  safety  to  the  employees.  All  gearings,  beltings  and 
shafts  have  been  fairly  guarded  in  factories,  and  with  prudence  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  attendants  fewer  accidents  should  occur. 

2  (F.) 
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In  saw  mills,  although  several  of  my  suggestions  have  been  adopted  and 
carried  out,  there  is  yet  room  for  considerable  improvements.  I  have  also  noticed 
in  several  instances  neglect  to  place  the  safety  guards  when  removed  for  repairs. 
This  occurs  principally  in  saw  mills  where  the  circular,  edging  and  other  saws 
are  so  often  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  filing  them,  when  in  setting  them 
back  the  attendant,  to  save  himself  some  labor,  fails  to  replace  the  guard.  Such 
cases  can  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inspector  by  chance,  and  can  only 
be  prevented  by  rendering  the  employers  fully  responsible  for  any  injury  caused 
under  such  circumstances,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  guards  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  off  for  half  a  day.  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  decide  what  is 
proper  and  sufficient  protection  to  machinery,  especially  when  the  danger  lies  in 
the  direct  manufacturing  or  working  portion,  as  in  the  case  of  saws.  This  year  I 
have  inspected  saw  mills  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  owned  by  Mr.  Booth,  where  a  large 
number  of  band  saws  are  being  used  in  lieu  of  circular  and  gate  saws,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  them  safer  than  the  circular  saws,  as  when  in  operation, 
cutting  timber  or  logs,  so  little  of  them  are  exposed  that  in  a  case  of  break  no 
pieces  can  fly  to  do  any  injury  to  the  attendants  or  to  persons  employed  in  the 
vicinity. 

Elevators. 

In  1888,  at  the  time  of  my  first  inspection,  a  large  number  of  elevators  were 
not  provided  with  the  safety  catches,  and  well  holes  with  safeguards  or  self- 
closing  hatches,  to  prevent  accidents.  I  have  not  seen  any  this  year  in  an  unsafe 
and  unprotected  condition.  I  have  been  pleased  to  notice  an  improvement  on 
the  cars  of  the  elevators,  which  consists  in  fixing  the  safety  catches  so  as  to  hold 
the  platform  itself  in  case  of  the  ropes  or  chains  breaking  or  slipping,  in  other 
cases  where  the  elevator  is  held  at  the  top  of  the  frame  work  by  the  safety 
catches,  a  very  heavy  load  might  tear  the  platform  away  from  its  frame. 

Fire  Escape. 

With  regard  to  fire  escapes,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  iri  my  former 
reports  and  must  say,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  report  for  1891,  that  while  not 
desirous  to  deprecate  the  outside  iron  balconies  and  stairs,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  in  factories  of  more  than  two  storeys  in  height,  where  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  especially  women  and  children,  are  employed,  either  in 
the  one  room  or  same  storey,  the  only  completely  reliable  and  effective  fire  escape 
is  a  tower  built  at  opposite  sides  of  the  building  and  isolated  or  separate  from 
the  main  workrooms  by  a  stone  or  brick  wall.  Two  main  stairways  in  the  inside 
of  the  building  isolated  or  separate  in  the  same  manner  would  have  a  similar 
effect. 

The  doors  leading  to  these  stairways  should  be  fixed  to  open  both  ways  and 
covered  with  fire  pro3f  metals.  All  factories  where  fire  escapes  are  required  by 
the  Act  I  have  found  this  year  with  reasonable  provisions  and  prompt  exits  in 
case  of  fire,  but  there  is  only  one  having  two  towers  at  opposite  sides  of  the  build- 
ing where  the  stairways  are  isolated  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  all  hands 
to  escape  before  the  fire  could  reach  them. 

Boilers. 

As  in  my  four  previous  reports,  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  dansfers  of  boilers  in  connection  with  factories  and  mills,  and  the 
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necessity  of  amendina:  the  Act  as  suggested  in  my  report  for  1891.  The  number, 
extent  and  character  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  through  the  explosion 
of  boilers  are  such  as  to  commend  the  question  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Government. 

The  loss  of  so  many  lives  by  the  explosion  of  boilers  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Barber  and  myself  last  year,  and  the  boiler  explosion  accidents  which  occurred 
in  Quebec,  as  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year,  shew  an  absohite  necessity 
for  amendments  to  the  Act,  providing  that  no  boilers  be  placed  in  the  main  build- 
ing where  persons  are  allowed  to  work  overhead,  and  that  all  boiler  rooms  be 
separated  from  the  main  building  by  a  heavy  stone  or  brick  wall,  which  would 
lessen  the  force  and  effect  of  the  explosion ;  and  that  no  boilers  be  allowed  to  be 
used  unless  subjected  to  insurance  inspection,  the  certificate  being  presented  to 
the  factory  inspector  at  each  visit  when  required.  And  also,  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  boilers  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency obtained  by  passing  proper  examinations.  Again  this  year,  like  last  year, 
I  enquired  as  to  the  experience  of  the  engineers  and  found  the  minimum  to  be 
twelve  years. 

Ventilation  and  Cleanliness. 

The  factories  in  my  district  are  mostly  all  isolated  and  are  kept  in  a  clean 
state  and  properly  ventilated  ;  none  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded  with  employees. 
The  rag  picking  establishments  I  have  visited  this  year  were  properly  kept  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  the  sanitary  authorities  had  then  undertaken  to  close 
up,  as  it  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  neighbors.  All  closets  are  kept  clean,  and 
according  to  the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  a  couple  of  factories  which 
were  erected  previous  to  the  Act  being  put  in  force,  where,  although  the  closets 
themselves  are  separated,  they  have  but  the  one  approach. 

Accidents. 

Very  few  reports  of  accidents  are  sent  to  me  before  I  make  a  demand  for 
them  after  I  hear  of  them  through  newspapers.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by  machinery  is  decreasing,  no  doubt  o wing- 
to  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  machinery  have  been  more  properly  and  safely 
guarded,  the  results  of  the  visits  and  suggestions  made  by  the  inspectors.  The 
employers  are  also  realizing  the  importance  and  benefit  of  giving  to  their  em- 
ployees all  possible  protection,  as  they  will  then  do  more  and  better  work  and 
employ  machinery  to  better  advantage  when  they  feel  confident  and  safe  from 
any  possible  accident  or  injury. 

There  occurred  one  accident  this  year  which  is  suggestive  of  some  consider- 
ation and  provision  in  the  Act  to  meet  similar  circumstances.  One  employee 
was  allowed  to  attend  machinery  in  motion  while  intoxicated.  Tt  was  reported 
to  me  that  his  condition  was  not  noticed  at  the  time.  However  I  believe  that 
the  Act  should  make  it  a  punishable  offence  to  allow  any  person  in  an  intoxicated 
condition  to  work  or  even  to  remain  in  a  factory  where  machinery  moved  by 
steam  or  other  power  is  used.  With  such  provisions  in  the  A':t  the  managers  or 
foremen  would  exercise  proper  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  what  might  be  fattl 
or  at  least  very  serious  accidents. 

•  Four  fatal  accidents  were  reported  to  me,  but  of  these,  two  only  occurred 
through  machinery  :  One  at  Booth's  mills,  where  a  man  was  killed  by  the  saws 
of  a  slash  table.  Another  was  caught  in  a  belt  of  a  grindstone  in  the  repair  shop 
at  McLachlin's  mill  in  Arnprior,  and  carried  to  the  shaft  and  killed  instantly. 


Of  the  other  twc,  one  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  wood  pile  in  Mr.  Booth's  lum- 
ber yard,  and  the  other  by  falling  from  a  scaffold  in  the  Canada  Cotton  Mill  at 
Cornwall,  while  engaged  in  making  some  repairs. 

The  other  accidents  which  occurred  to  my  knowledge  are  as  lollows  : 

One  on  April  the  6th,  Miss  Burden  lost  part  of  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
cut  by  a  punching  machine  in  the  Lake  Guard  Mica  factory  of  D.  C.  Watters  in 
Ottawa  ;  case  not  reported. 

One  in  the  same  factory  occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  by  which  .-i  girl 
named  A.  Bertrand  had  a  part  of  the  fore  finger  of  her  left  hand  cut  off ;  case 
reported. 

In  the  Hawkesbury  mill  Francois  St.  Martin  lost  a  finger  by  a  butting  saw 
on  the  first  day  of  May. 

On  the  14th  of  August  M.  Cameron  had  nis  foot  caught  and  bruised  while 
riding  on  an  elevator  in  the  Toronto  Paper  Mill  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  16th  of  November — Mahoney  lost  one  finger  by  a  butting  saw  in  Mr. 
Booth's  mill. 

On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  mill — Lafleur  had  his  leg  broken  by  the  fall 
of  lumber. 

In  the  month  of  November  in  the  Bronson  &  Weston  saw  mill,  David 
Dugette  lost  two  fingers  by  a  moveable  butting  saw. 

I  feel  convinced  that  there  are  more  accidents  which  have  not  been  reported 
to  me  through  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the  employees.  I  believe  if  printed 
blanks  forms  were  left  in  all  factories  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  tJiem  to 
report  any  accidents  as  they  occur  ;  it  would  be  well,  also,  that  in  these  reports  of 
accidents  more  partitiulars  be  given  as  to  how  it  happened  so  that  the  Inspector 
may  judge  as  to  whether  the  occurrence  is  due  to  the  want  of  protection  to  the 
machinery  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employee,  as  it  is  claimed  in  every  instance 
by  the  empolyers. 

With  regard  to  the  accident  mentioned  above  as  having  occurred  in  Walters' 
mica  factory  and  not  reported,  I  took  action  against  the  employer  and  prosecuted 
him  before  the  police  magistrate  in  Ottawa  for  violation  of  section  19  of  the 
Ontario  Factories'  Act.  Before  taking  action  I  visited  Miss  Burden,  the  victim^ 
some  eight  days  after  the  accident,  who  informed  me  that  she  was  still  suffering 
very  much  and  was  unable  to  work,  having  had  part  of  two  fingers  cut  oft'  and 
another  injured. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  time  of  trial  to  hear  from  herself  in  her  testimony 
that  she  could  have  returned  to  work  within  six  days,  admitting  also  that  she 
had  received  from  the  employer  shortly  before  the  trial  a  gratuit}^  of  two  weeks' 
wages.  Dr.  McDougal  also  stated  in  his  evidence  that  although  he  attended  the 
sufterer  for  more  than  ten  days  she  could'  possibly  have  returned  to  work  within 
six  days.    Upon  such  evidence  the  prosecution  has  failed. 

Child  Labor. 

If  there  is  one  question  more  important  than  others  in  the  execution  of  the 
Act,  and  which  for  various  reasons  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  .the 
Inspector,  it  is  the  employment  of  children.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  experience 
this  year  has  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  many  employers  seemed  to  co-operate 
with  the  parents  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Inspector.  This  question  also 
demands  the  particular  attention  of  legislators,  as  it  affects  not  only  the  individual 
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but  also  the  future  generation  and  the  state.  If  an  employee  is  injured  perma- 
nently he  will  suffer,  and  if  he  is  the  head  of  a  family  the  family  will  have  to  seek 
other  support,  but  in  the  case  of  children  society  and  the  state  will  suffer  by  neglect 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual  development.  It  is  well  known  that  the  progress 
and  prosper  ity  of  a  nation  depends  entirely  upon  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
and  I  could  also  well  add  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  all  classes 
depends  entirely  upon  the  proper  intellectual  training  of  the  citizens  at  a  time  when 
the  mind  is  most  impressionable.  It  must  therefore  be  a  great  fault  to  imprison  the 
young  and  confine  them  in  factories  and  subject  them  to  a  monotonous  labor  that 
will  not  only  dwarf  their  bodies  which  at  that  particular  period  require  much  open 
air  exercise,  but  will  also  stupify  their  minds.  Is  it  not  a  fact  which  every  impar- 
tial person  will  notice  that  all  movements  to  destroy  harmony  between  citizens 
whether  in  politics  or  in  labor  are  the  result  in  all  cases  of  the  influence  of 
leading  demagogues  on  uneducated  fellow-citizens  ?  I  have  in  my  report  for 
1891  mentioned  the  danger  of  young  children  being  employed  in  factories  with 
grown-up  persons  of  different  sexes.  This  year  I  have  observed  that  very  few 
under  the  prescribed  age  are  employed  in  such  establishments,  but  I  have  found 
many  at  work  in  saw  mills,  and  in  mostly  all  cases  I  have  observed  that  those 
who  have  been  employed  for  some  time  were  dwarfed  in  their  stature. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  employers  and  by  some  ignorant  and  short-sighted 
parents,  that  it  is  preferable  to  employ  children  in  factories  than  letting  them 
run  the  street.  Others  claimed  that  they  should  not  be  restrained  in  their 
liberty  as  guardians  of  their  children.  The  first  are  incensed  with  a  selfish  desire 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  by  employing  cheap  and  ill-remunerated 
labor,  while  the  second  are  animated  by  a  sordid  ambition  to  swell  up  their 
revenue  so  that  they  may  the  better  live  in  luxury,  laziness  and  intemperence.  The 
latter  forget  that  it  is  also  the  duty  of  legislators  to  exercise  paternal  surveillance 
over  all  the  young  destined  to  form  the  future  generation,  and  to  guide  them  to 
become  hardy  and  intelligent  citizens,  the  only  safe  condition  to  the  welfare  of 
the  individuals  on  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  employ- 
ment of  children  is  also  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  the  only  support  of  a  family  and  in  many  cases  deprive 
them  of  work  in  replacing  them  by  children  more  fitted  for  school  than  for  manual 
labor. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  although  the  Factories'  Act  with  regard  to  child 
labor  has  been  so  far  conducive  to  much  good,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  it  should  extend  somewhat  further,  and  raise  the  mini- 
mum of  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  to  at  least  fourteen  for  boys  and 
sixteen  for  girls.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  at  a  time  when  the  question  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  so  generally,  that 
it  would  not  be  inopportune  to  consider  the  advisability  of  allowing  boys  under 
sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  to  work  onlv  half  time  and  then  only 
when  they  can  read  or  write  or  at  least  produce  a  certificate  that  they  have 
attended  some  school  as  required  by  the  School  Act. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  leading  manufacturers  admit 
that  labor  of  full-grown  and  educated  persons  is  more  remunerative  than  that  of 
illiterate  children,  and  they  would  be  pleased  with  such  laws  as  would  enable 
them  to  resist  the  importunities  of  such  children  or  their  parents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  most  respectful  servant, 


Orleans,  January  31,  1894. 


0.  A.  ROCQUE, 

Inspector  for  Eastern  District. 


APPENDIX 

ACCIDENT  REPORTS  FOR  1893. 
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